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Notes and News . 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES SUMMER SESSION, JULY-AUGUST 1950 


The 1950 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held at Rome under the 
direction of Professor Henry T. Rowell of The Johns Hopkins University. It will run six weeks 
from July 10th to August 18th. 


Conditions for the pursuit of classical studies in and about Rome are now entirely normal. The 
archaeological material in museums and in situ is open to study and inspection, the Academy’s fine 
collection of books on all aspects of classical antiquity is available to all students, and the cultural 
activities of the city as a whole (concerts, opera, art exhibitions, etc.) are flouristing: Suitable 
accommodations and board in Rome for the duration of the Session may be obtained through the 
Academy. 

The course will be devoted to a study of Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving 
material remains in and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. The work will be divided 
about equally between archaeological and literary material from the origins to Constantine. But 
emphasis in both will be given to the period extending from the last century of the Republic to the 
middle of the second century A.p. Thus the outstanding writers of Latin literature will receive par- 
ticular attention. [Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Ostia, and an 
Etruscan site. 

Enrollment will be limited to twenty-two students. Applications for admission must be received 
by the Academy’s New York office not later than March 1, 1950. Basic expenses including tuition, 
accommodations, board, and cabin class transportation from "New York and return may be estimated 
at $1,000. As in the past, holders of scholarships from regional classical associations will have the 
tuition fee of $100 remitted. 


Requests for details should be addressed to: 
Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome 


101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


QUOD BONUM FELIX FAUSTUMQUE SIT 


ANNO POST CHRISTUM NATUM MILLESIMO NONGENTESIMO UNDEQUINQUAGESIMO 
QUI EST AB UNIVERSITATE HEIDELBERGENSI CONDITA ANNUS 
QUINGENTESIMUS SEXAGESIMUS TERTIUS 


NOS RECTOR ET SENATUS 
UNIVERSITATIS RUPERTO-CAROLAE 
VIRUM PRIMARIUM 


EARL L. CRUM 


PROFESSOREM PHILOLOGIAE CLASSICAE UNIVERSITATIS BETHLEHEMENSIS 
PENNSYLVANIAE QUAE LEHIGH NUNCUPATUR 


QUI FIDE PRUDENTIA BONITATE 
PROFESSORES STUDIOSOSQUE HUIUS UNIVERSITATIS 
E GRAVISSIMORUM TEMPORUM TENEBRIS 
AD LUCEM NOVAE SPEI EREXIT 


QUI EX PRAESIDE MILITARI CONSILIARIUS BENEVOLENTISSIMUS 
EX CONSILIARIO ADIUTOR AMICUSQUE FACTUS EST 


QUI UT BIBLIOTHECAE UNIVERSITATIS OMNIBUSQUE INSTITUTIS 
SALUTEM ATTULIT ITA SEMINARIO PHILOLOGO PRAESENS PRAECEPTOR 
DOCTRINA ET COMITATE SUFFRAGATUS EST 


HUNC VIRUM DOCTISSIMUM LIBERALEM HUMANISSIMUM 
DE HAC UNTVERSITATE OPTIME MERITUM 


SENATOREM HUIUS UNIVERSITATIS 
RUPERTO-CAROLAE HONORIS CAUSA 


MEMORI GRATAQUE MENTE ADSCIVIMUS DECREVIMUS PRONUNTIAMUS 
IDQUE DECRETUM HOC SIGILLO UNIVERSITATIS TESTAMUR CONFIRMAMUSQUE 


HEIDELBERGAE 
DIE XXVI. MENSIS IULII 


MCMXXXXIX 
GEILER 


H. T. RECTOR 


[Ed. Note: We present, as an interesting specimen of contemporary Latin, the foregoing copy 
of a diploma issued to Professor Earl LeVerne Crum of Lehigh University in testimony of 
his election as Honorary Senator of Heidelberg University; cf. CW, XLIII (1949-50), 29.] 
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DIDO—TOTA VERGILIANA! 


To choose as one’s topic a problem dealing with Virgil 
or even to acquiesce with pleasure in the suggestion of 
such a topic requires courage; but to attempt to address 
a classical audience on any aspect of the Dido question 
would seem to be involved in the futile effrontery of 
carrying an owl to Athens. It is difficult to make a 
contribution to a field that has been the centre of vital 
interest and learned commentary for so many centuries. 
The best one can hope to do is to review and re-evaluate 
the evidence and to set up therefrom a series of con- 
clusions which will always be subject to challenge as 
long as we abide by what may be called the fifth free- 
dom, freedom of the right of individual interpretation 
of literature. Like all the other freedoms, this one too 
must have its roots solidly fixed in the soil of factual 
understanding. 


Though the Romans were indebted to the Greeks for 
their hero, Aeneas, and the plausible if erroneous tales 
that permitted them to acquire the glamorous Trojan 
War background, it is obvious that they were not com- 
pletely devoid of poetic imagination, since it was almost 
certainly a Roman writer who had the magnificent in- 
spiration to ascribe the implacable hatred that culmi- 
nated in the Punic Wars to a tragic love affair between 
the progenitor of the Trojan Race and the Queen of 
Carthage. Out of this brilliant idea emerged one of the 
most appealing heroines of all literature. Whether we 
should attribute the invention as well as the matchless 


1 This paper was read at a meeting of the New York Classical 
Club on April 30, 1949. 


treatment of the Dido-Aeneas romance to Virgil or must 
credit the poet Naevius with the invention, or the treat- 
ment, or both, is a subject I should like to consider now. 


The discussion may well be divided into two parts. 
The first will be a consideration of the evidence on 
which such sweeping statements as Vahlen’s characteri- 
zation of Dido as tota Naeviana? are based. It is my 
hope to make difficult of refutation my thesis that this 
should be emended to read Dido—tota Vergiliana. To 
prove categorically that Virgil was the first to bring 
Dido and Aeneas together in a passionate love affair 
with a disastrous ending would be well-nigh impossible 
in view of the lack of evidence. Yet, in my opinion, it 
would be even more difficult to prove that anyone else, 
particularly Naevius, invented the tale. The second 
part of my thesis I hope to be more successful in pre- 
senting. It is my conviction that if, as I think unlikely, 
anyone else did invent or treat the Dido-Aeneas romance, 
that treatment must needs have been sketchy and in- 
adequate compared to the treatment accorded it in 
Aeneid 1V. In this premise, I have as supporters even 
those who believe that Naevius was the pioneer in the 
treatment of the tragedy. 


Let us begin by recapitulating the evidence upon which 


2J. Vahlen, Ennianae Poesis Reliquiae (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1903), 
p. CL: ‘“... de Didone, quae tota Naeviana est, Ennium puto 
nihil tradidisse...."" The only reference to Dido in Ennius is 
a fragment of the Annales (Vahlen 290) describing the Carthag- 
inians as Poenos Didone oriundos. E. M. Steuart, in her edition 
of Ennius (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1925), suggests 
(p. 178, on Frag. 21) that the fragment may be the remains of 
a speech of Scipio to his men to indicate the effeminacy and lack 
of endurance of the Carthaginians. 
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the theory of the non-Virgilian origin of the story 
depends. The first truly Roman epic, since we may 
except Livius Andronicus’ translation of the Odyssey 
into Saturnian verse, was the Bellum Punicum of 
Naevius, a work which survives only in meagre frag- 
ments. In the first book of that epic (which at a 
period much later than that of its composition was 
divided into seven books) Naevius appears to have 
treated the Trojan background of the Roman race. The 
discussion of but a single fragment, preserved in 
Servius,® will serve to point a vivid contrast when com- 
pared to Virgil’s description of the same scene in 
Aeneid iii. 10. The occasion, the departure of Aeneas 
and his family from Troy, is depicted as follows in the 
Naevian fragment: 
. amborum uxores 


noctu Troiad exibant capitibus opertis 
flentes ambae, abeuntes lacrimis cum multis. 


Compare that with Virgil’s 


litora cum patriae lacrimans portusque relinquo 


and you will see the differences. The most striking one 
is that the Naevian fragment is written in the third 
person, the Virgilian in the first. The common element 
in the two situations is the exodus from a dearly loved 
homeland of persons who are fully aware of the finality 
of that act; but the characters in the two scenes are 
different. In the Naevian fragment we have the only 
reference in extant Latin literature to a mortal wife of 
Anchises,* though the Townleyan scholiast on /liad xiii. 
429 names Eriopis as the mother of Anchises’ daughters 
there mentioned. The characters and the circumstances 
in the Naevian and Virgilian versions would suggest 
such a striking difference in the respective versions of 
the two authors that we must surely regard Servius’ 
comment, amat poeta [sc. Vergilius|quae legit tnmutata 
aliqua parte vel personis ipsis verbis proferre, as gross 
understatement. Obviously then Virgil was no slavish 
imitator in this case. But what of Dido? : 


us that Sicilian 
was the first to 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus5 tells 
Timaceus ov« btw xpnodpevos 


20On Aen. iii. 10. 

4Cf. Iliad xiii. 463-67, where Deiphobus implores aid for 
Alcathous on the ground that Alcathous and Hippodameia, the 
latter Anchises’ eldest daughter (according to Homer), had re- 
ceived Aeneas when he was but a little lad into their home. This 
is at variance with the statement in the Homeric Hymn to Aphro- 
dite (275) that Aeneas was to be reared by mountain nymphs. 
Virgil followed Apollodorus (iii. 12. 5. 6) in giving the name 
Creusa to Aeneas’ Trojan wife, though Pausanias (x. 26. 1) says 
that Lesches gave her the name Eurydice. Ennius too appears 
to have given her the name Eurydice, since Ilia, in a long frag- 
ment preserved in Cicero (Div. i. 40), addresses her sister as 
Eurvdica prognata. In Ennius, and probably in Naevius, Romulus 
was Aeneas’ grandson and Ilia his daughter: cf. Serv. on Aen. 
wis. 


5 Antiquitates Romanae i. 74. 187. 


connect Rome and Carthage by stating that they were 
founded in the same year 814 B.c. Then Timaeus evi- 
dently proceeded to tell the tale of the founding of each 
of the two cities. It.is in his description of the origin 
of Carthage that we meet for the first time in history 
(a term used by courtesy only for the work of Timaeus, 
though the authenticity of his work has no bearing on 
our problem) Tyrian Elissa.6 Her story is as follows. 
After the murder of her husband by her brother Pyg- 
malion, king of Tyre, Elissa, accompanied by a number 
of Tyrians, set sail from Tyre with all her possessions. 
After numerous vicissitudes she reached Africa where 
she was called Aedes by the natives because of her 
excessive wanderings. When she had established the 
city, the king of the Libyans, to whom Timaeus gives 
no name, sought her hand in marriage, an offer which 
she steadfastly refused. However, the Carthaginian 
nobles put pressure upon her to accept. Her response 
to this pressure was to build a pyre which she alleged 
would help her to seek release from her vow of fidelity 
to her dead husband. When she had built it, she leaped 
upon it to die. That is the tale which was the prevail- 
ing one at the opening of the First Punic War. Was 
it Naevius who was inspired to bring together two para- 
gons of virtue, the Trojan hero Aeneas, already re- 
nowned for his ideal of filial devotion, and the Cartha- 
ginian queen, distinguished for adherence to a vow of 
conjugal fidelity, in a relationship so soul-shattering that 
it resulted in a fatal conflict of loyalties for both? 


The evidence cited to bolster this hypothesis includes 
three notes by Servius, as follows: 


(1) cuius filiae fuerint Anna et Dido Naevius dicit.7 


(2) Varro ait non Didonem set Annam amore Aeneae 
impulsam supra rogum interemisse8 


(3) Sane sciendum Varronem dicere Aeneam ab Anna 
amatum.® 


From Servius we learn that Naevius mentioned the 
sisters, Dido and Anna, and that Varro, for a reason 
we shall have to consider presently, regarded Anna as 
Aeneas’ beloved. Commentators under the spell of 
Virgilian magic, while they disparage Virgilian original- 
ity, find here erroneously, I believe, proof of a pre- 
Virgilian origin of the Dido-Aeneas tale. 


A fragment, preserved in two places in Nonius as a 
comment on the use of liquerit and percontat respectively 
(of linquo for relinquo and perconto for percontor), has 
been used by many as evidence to support their belief 
that the story was invented by Naevius and was current 


6 Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. and T. Miiller 
(Paris, 1841-73), I, 197, Frag. 23. 
7 Serv. on Aen. iv. 9. 


8 Serv. on Aen. iv. 682. 


9 Serv. en Aen. v. 4. 
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before Virgil. The fragment in Lindsay's text! is as 
follows: 


blande et docte percontat, Aeneas quo pacto 
Troiam urbem liquisset. 


It has been assumed that Dido,!! blande, because she 
is in love, docte, because she is familiar with the Trojan 
War background, is requesting Aeneas to tell his story. 
Obviously Virgil has been used as a powerful witness to 
impugn his own originality. In point of fact there is 
absolutely no way of telling who the questioner is. It 
might have been Aeneas himself, or it might have been 
Latinus!? or Evander. 


Virgil undoubtedly was deeply indebted to Naevius. 
The comment of Servius Danielis on Aeneid i. 198, Et 
totus hic locus de Naevio belli Punici libro translatus est, 
would indicate this. Macrobius?? tells us that the storm 
at the beginning of Book I and Venus’ complaint to 
Jupiter both stem from Naevius. Surely in such gener- 
ous allocation of credit, one can find added significance 
in the argumentum ex silentio. Is it not extraordinary 
that Naevius gets no credit from any commentator as 
the source of Book IV in its essential grandeur? On the 
contrary both Servius!* and Macrobius!> state unequivo- 
cally that Virgil was indebted to Apollonius Rhodius for 
his inspiration for the love story in this book. In a 
subsequent section Macrobius!® states that Virgil’s charm 
in telling the tale made men close their eyes (the word 
is coniveant) to the true story, though everyone knew 
that Dido had encompassed her own death to preserve 
her chastity. The gentle Virgil was guilty of defamation 
of character in Dido’s case. 


Yet even Virgil’s charm could not efface the memory 
of the gallant Tyrian Elissa. Justin’? gives us virtually 
the same tale as Timaeus with a few extra details. Ac- 
cording to his version the king of Tyre left his kingdom 
at his death to his son Pygmalion and his daughter Elissa. 
Pygmalion became king by choice of the people, while 
Elissa was happily married to her uncle Acerbas. The 
latter, priest of Hercules, was fabulously wealthy, and 
by this token aroused the greed of his brother-in-law, 
Pygmalion. Sine respectu pietatis the king killed Acer- 
bas. After her husband’s death Elissa, who was secretly 
planning flight, approached Pygmalion on the pretense 


10 Nonii Marcelli De Compendiosa Doctrina Libri XX, ed. 
W. M. Lindsay (Leipzig, 1903), II, 527; III, 760. 

11 W. A. Baehrens, Hermes, L (1915), 262; F. Noack, “Die 
Erste Aeneis Vergils,’”’ Hermes, XXVII (1892), 408-45. 

12 E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin (“Loeb Classical 
Library,” London, 1935-40), II, 54 f., Frag. 19-20. Warmington 
believes that Latinus was the questioner. Frag. 18 silvicolae 
homines bellique inertes in Warmington’s arrangement would 
make this plausible. 

13 Saturnalia vi, 2. 31. 

14On Aen. iv. 1. 

15 Saturnalia v. 17. 4. 

16 [bid., 5 f. 

17 xviii. 4-6. 


that she wished to live at his house to avoid the painful 
memories of her own. Because he thought she would 
bring with her the wealth of Acerbas, the king sent 
attendants to escort her to the palace. The dauntless 
Elissa forced the messengers to board ships, pull out 
from shore, and throw into the sea some bags filled with 
sand, which bags, she alleged, contained the wealth of 
the murdered Acerbas. Since he died on account of it, 
she was, she said, offering it to him in death. The mes- 
sengers, afraid to face the king’s ire if they should re- 
turn empty-handed, became recruits for Elissa’s expedi- 
tion. 


The expedition stopped at Cyprus, where a priest of 
Jove was added to their company, and eighty Cyprian 
maidens were seized to become wives of the nobles. In 
Africa, which they reached eventually, Elissa struck her 
crafty bargain for such land as could be covered by the 
hide of a bull. Carthage was founded and soon became 
a flourishing city. 


As the city continued to grow, Iarbas, king of the 
Mauretanians, put pressure upon the Carthaginian nobles 
to arrange a marriage between himself and Elissa. The 
queen was forced by a clever and unscrupulous ruse to 
acquiesce in an arrangement that would violate her oath 
of fidelity to her dead husband. Yet hers was the ulti- 
mate victory, for she thwarted their plans by leaping 
upon a funeral pyre she had built, ostensibly to seek 
release from her pledge to the dead. There she ended 
her life with drawn blade. Afterwards she was wor- 
shipped as a goddess, as long as Carthage was uncon- 
quered. That is an inspiring and thrilling tale even in 
Justin’s prosaic version. 


To indicate the antiquity of the story of the Dido who 
perished to preserve her chastity, Servius uses the phrase 
ut habet historia’® on one of the several occasions on 
which he mentions it. As a comment on the heroine’s 
name, he says, Dido vero nomine Elissa ante dicta est, 
sed post interitum a Poenis Dido appellata, id est virago 
Punica lingua.1® The appellation virage was a tribute 
to her dramatic self-destruction in loyalty to the dead. 


The early Church Fathers gave their unqualified ap- 
provel to Tyrian Elissa. In an age when serial divorces 
were making a travesty of the time-honored institution 
of marriage, Elissa who preferred death on the pyre to 
a second marriage seemed to them worthy of a place 
beside the chaste and martyred Lucretia.2° St. Augus- 
tine,21 to be sure, confesses with regret that in his youth 
he had shed tears for Dido exstincta ferroque extrema 
secuta, But Tertullian?? and Hieronymus? are lavish 


18 On Aen. iv. 36. 

19 On Aen. i. 340; cf. Serv. on Aen. iv. 335, 674. 

20 Tertullian De exhortatione castitatis 13; De monogamia 17. 
21 Confessiones i. 13. 

22 Apologeticus 50; Ad martyres 4. 

23 Epistulae 123. 8. 
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in their praise of aliqua Carthaginis conditrix, whose 
flaming virtue pointed a vivid contrast to what they re- 
garded as the shocking moral laxity of their own day. 


There is a delightful anonymous poem in the Appendix 
Planudea®* to the Anthologia Palatina in which Dido is 
represented as complaining at the loss of reputation she 
sustained in Virgil’s version of her story. I quote it in 
full, both for its intrinsic interest and for its bearing on 
our problem, since it indicates that the older tale sur- 
vived side by side with the later romance. 


Els Elxéva Acdois 
"Apxérurov épixvdéos, & féve, Nevooes, 
elxéva 
toin Kal yevounv, ob voor oloy dxoves 
ovdé yap Alveiay mor’ éoédpaxov, 
Tpoins HAvOov és 

GAG Blas pevyouca 'lapBaiwy 
xara Kpadins pdoyavoy audiropor. 
Tlepides, ti wor ayvov Mapwva 
ola xaé’ querépns Yeioato 


An epigram, formerly attributed to Ausonius,?5 and en- 
titled Jn Didus Imaginem, paraphrases the sentiment of 
the Greek poem. Particularly interesting are the lines: 


Invida cur in me stimulasti, Musa, Maronem 
fingeret ut nostrae damna pudicitiae? 


Up to this point there has certainly been no real evi- 
dence to indicate that Naevius invented the Dido-Aeneas 
romance. The strongest inferential evidence, if evi- 
dence it can be called, is implicit in Servius’ state- 
ments?® that Naevius made Dido and Anna sisters, and 
that Varro gave the name Anna to Aeneas’ beloved. 
This would seem to indicate that the tale told in Aeneid 
IV was current in republican days; and if such were 
the case, it has been assumed that Naevius was its in- 
ventor. Here we have two main points to consider: 
the first is chronological; the second and more difficult 
point involves the identification of Elissa with the Tyrian 
goddess Astarte. 


With regard to chronology, it is obvious that Virgil’s 
tale would require a Trojan War era date for the 
founding of Carthage by the Phoenicians. It would 
render impossible Timaeus’ date of 814 B.c.,27 though 
this date would reconcile with the legendary date for the 
founding of Rome Servius’28 statement that Naevius and 


24 No. 151; cf. W. R. Paton (trans.), The Greek Anthology 
(‘Loeb Classical Library,’’ London, 1917-26), V, 248. 


25 Ed. R. Peiper (Leipzig, 1886), p. 420. Among other poems 
formerly attributed to Ausonius, Peiper (p. 417) gives an epigram 
entitled Didoni which follows Virgil’s version: Infelix Dido, 
nulli bene nupta marito; / hoc pereunte fugis, hoc fugiente peris. 

2€ Cf. notes 7, 8, and 9, above. 

27 Cf. note 5, above. 

28 On Aen. i. 273. 


Ennius Aeneae ex filia nepotem Romulum conditorem 
urbis tradunt. Suffice it to say that Jerome names 
Philistus,29 a historian of the fourth century, as author- 
ity for a pre-Trojan War date for the founding of 
Carthage, while Solinus,3° Josephus,?! Justin,3? Vel- 
leius,33 Servius,34 and Timaeus®5 sponsor a ninth cen- 
tury date. Were it not for the antiquity of Philistus, 
whom Jerome quotes, we might assume that tradition 
sponsored a ninth century date. It might even be con- 
jectured that the Trojan War dates cited in Jerome 
had been invented to harmonize with Virgil's story; but 
in view of the evidence, the only conclusion one can draw 
is that the traditional dates throw no light on our 
problem. 


In connection with the identification of Dido with 
Astarte, Phoenician goddess of the moon and the under- 
world, a wandering deity (a question which cannot be 
treated in a paper of this scope), it is significant to 
note that Eudocia,2* a writer of the eleventh century, 
revives or perpetuates Timaeus’ statement that the name 
Dido was given to Elissa because of her wanderings. 
Eudocia begins her account of Dido as follows: 


Adda Tob "Aynvopos bvyarnp Bnhdouv Tupiwy, 7 
kal “EXiooa kal “Ava, 
yevouévn yurn avdpi Tipov oxe. 

We have found evidence for the merging of Elissa and 
Dido; in Eudocia’s account, we find identification of 
Elissa, Dido, and Anna as a single personality, an iden- 
tification that may serve to explain Servius’ puzzling 
statement that Varro made Anna Aeneas’ beloved. 


Dessau, in an article entitled “Vergil und Karthago, 
Dido und Anna,’37 has given the best suggestion for 
the solution of the problem. As the names Romulus 
and Remus represent, according to Rosenberg,3§ two 
names current at different periods for the founder of 
Rome, so Dido and Anna represent, according to Dessau, 
two names current for the founder of Carthage. As 
Romulus and Remus became twin brothers, so Anna and 
Dido became sisters. It is possible that the Antigone- 
Ismene, Electra-Chrysothemis, Medea-Chalcidice combi- 
nations had their influence here. Briefly, then, Dessau’s 
hypothesis is that of the two names current for the 


29In his translation of Eusebius’ Chronicle, for the date cor- 
responding to ca. 1212 B.c.: Filistus scribit a Zoro et Carthagine 
Tyrtis hoc tempore Carthaginem conditam (cf. ed. of J. K. Fother- 
ingham [London, 1923], p. 93). 

3028 (= p. 210 Agnant). 

31 Against Apion i. 108. 

32 xviii. 6. 

33 i. 6. 4. 

34 On Aen. i. 12. 

55 Cf. note 5, above. 

36 268 (= pp. 194-97 Flach). Eudocia goes on to say that the 
name Dido was associated with the Phoenician word for wandering. 

37 Hermes, XLIX (1914), 508-37. 

38 RE, s. v. “Romulus,” 1079 f. 
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heroine of the Flammentod story, Dido and Anna, the 
former sounding like Greek, the latter indubitably 
Phoenician, Varro, the scholar, selected the one which 
to him had the more authentic ring. It was not Varro 
who brought Aeneas into the story, according to Dessau, 
but the scholiast, who was familiar with the Aeneid and 
erroneously assumed that, since Varro preferred the 
name Anna for the Queen of Carthage, he had made 
Anna Aeneas’ beloved. 


This is as far as we can go in the evaluation of the 
evidence. In my opinion there is no conclusive proof 
that Virgil did not invent the story. 


Very briefly now I should like to support the second 
part of my thesis, that even if a reasonable doubt exist 
in predicating Virgil as the inventor of the story, he 
still deserves the glory for the creation of Dido. It is a 
far cry from Naevius, the vigorous soldier, the out- 
spoken critic, the successful writer of comedy in a 
pioneering age, to the gentle and sensitive Augustan. 


Ancient authorities, we have seen, give Apollonius 
credit for providing inspiration for Book IV. For in- 
disputable proof of Virgil’s superiority, then, compare 
the Aeneid to the Argonautica. Apply the test of re- 
moving the supernatural superstructure from both. Take 
away the appeal of Athena and Hera to Aphrodite to 
make her wilful and capricious son, Eros, cause Medea 
to fall in love with Jason; take away also Venus’ appeal 
to Cupid for help for his brother Aeneas, and the inter- 
view between Venus and Juno. From the Argonautica 
you have removed an essential part of the story from 
the point of view of plot and beauty, from the Aeneid 
you have removed only a charming artifice. Two people, 
both essentially lonely, with similar backgrounds, are 
brought together under dramatic circumstances. Would 
a modern novelist find the story which follows strange? 
Compare the somewhat Ovidian confusion of awakening 
love in the soul of Apollonius’ Medea, who is a combina- 
tion of inexperienced girl and sorceress, with the pain- 
ful realization on the part of Dido, a mature woman, 
who has won by her ability a place of distinction in a 
man’s world, that she is the victim of a passion that 
spells its own doom. Compare Aeneas, who is to learn 
finally and irrevocably that he has no right to a per- 
sonal life, with the figurehead Jason. Consider the 
subtlety of the issues. Dido’s broken vow and Aeneas’ 
sense of duty would provide obstacles to happiness only 
to people of fine sensibilities. Surely Virgil intends 
Dido to be a subversive influence in Aeneas’ life; yet 
he has created her with such magnificent understanding 
that our sympathy reaches out to her, rather than to the 
Trojan hero who is able to subordinate his love to his 
duty. Compare her to the Medeas of Apollonius and 
Euripides, to Phaedra, to Cleopatra, if you will. They 
are all women, and (even, presumably, if we include 


Cleopatra) all women in love. She has that in common. 


with them. Though her revenge upon Aeneas is in a 
sense more terrible than the Euripidean Medea’s upon 
Jason, in that the invocation of eternal hate between 
Rome and Carthage will deprive countless homes of 
their sons, yet we can understand Dido’s curse while we 
shudder at Medea’s murder of her children. We can 
forget her no more than Ascanius did when he led 
the equestrian maneuvers on the horse she had given 
him3® or later still when at one of the most critical 
moments in his life he promised the brave Nisus a bowl 
with which Dido had presented him.4° Nor are we 
surprised when Aeneas covered the flower-like corpse 
of the young Pallas, Evander’s only child, whose death 
had goaded Aeneas to an almost incredible outburst of 
savagery, with a robe that Dido had given him.*2 


Such details are an essential part of Virgil’s indirec- 
tion and Virgil’s magic. I cannot but think that the 
scene in Book VI (450-76) in which the poet re- 
verses the scenes of Book IV, and makes Aeneas the 
one to plead for attention, may be Virgil’s way of mak- 
ing amends to Dido. Aeneas is saved here by the saving 
grace of pity which Virgil’s readers share. We have 
admiration for the Elissas and Antigones and Lucretias,. 
but our warm sympathy goes out to Dido who had the 
fatal flaw in her soul. Since she was one of Horace’s. 
tall pines, her fall was all the greater; but whether we 
see her standing silhouetted against the sky in lonely 
grandeur, as in Book I, or fallen from the majestic 
height, as in Book IV, or a spirited phantom among 
the shadowy dead, severed from the soil that nourished 
her, as in Book VI, she will always be one of the 
greatest heroines in literature, and, I venture to add, 
tota Vergiliana. 


TuHeEtMA B. DeGrarr 


WHITHER LATIN: A RECONSIDERATION? 


For some twenty years the walls of this Library where 
we are now having our meeting have reechoed to the 
strains of the world’s finest vocal and instrumental music, 
and, quite recently, to the sober pronouncements and the 
hopeful philosophies of a statesman, a scholar, and a poet 
of the first rank. In such a hallowed spot it would be 
at once pleasant and in keeping with our surroundings 
to discourse upon the excellence and the proliferation of 
classical culture and its beneficent influence upon all the 


39 Aen. v. 571 f. 

40 Aen. ix. 266. 

41 Aen. xi. 72-75. 

1 Read at a meeting of the Classical Association of New Eng- 
land at Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts, on March 18, 
1949, 
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world ‘aboutus: ‘And yet the gloomy fact canfot escape 
as: that we are far from living in an epoch where many 
of ‘our fellow tnen share our views or our attitudes, or 
even tolerate them in a purely passive way. The posi- 
tion of the Classies—or that segment of them which is 
now left to most of us—has deteriorated notably even 
inthe space of the past twenty ‘years, so much so that 
one: almost dreads to contemplate what another two 
decades may produce if the past two are any sign of the 
times.. Greek, as we know, has all but disappeared from 
our secondary schools :and most of our colleges; and 
Latin, which was.once the cachet of intellectual respec- 
tability and the unfailing passport of studious accredita- 
tion; seems destined for a similar though less precipitate 
fate. 

The reasons are not far to seek. The colleges gener- 
ally have waived any Latin requirement for admission 
(though always professing a pious willingness for it). 
The result is that one subject has been considered as 
good as another if the totality of subjects was impres- 
sive enough. It must always be remembered in this 
connection that the Catholic colleges—to their credit be 
it spoken—have opposed the sophistry of this reasoning 
and have resolutely demanded Latin as a requirement. 

World War II, with its insistence on the “practical,” 
has pushed the Classics into the background and fastened 
on them a stigma which will not readily be forgotten. 
And yet those of us who went through military indoc- 
trination during the war know full well how shallow 
and how impermanent are the virtues of this type of 
training. 


However, it is the temper of the times we live in, and 


its fluid sense of values, that seem most culpable. Stu- 
dents are increasingly restless, perhaps because of the 
varieties of entertainment and amusement that are show- 
ered upon them. Whereas once the legitimate theatre 
provided one’s sole outside recreation, the world of the 
mid-twentieth century abounds in an ever widening circle 
of divertissement from the films on down to the radio 
and its newest partner, television, and—horribile dictu— 
the juke box, the sorriest and most popular of all. An 
inevitable restlessness and a concomitant absence of 
leisure, together with its desirable by-products, have 
crept into the lives of our students of all ages. They 
are constantly beset by a growing cacophony, of noises 
as they are beguiled by a greater number of distractions 
—unknown to an earlier and more placid age. It is 
small wonder that their academic pursuits and, in par- 
ticular, the more’serious and difficult of them have much 
ado to keep their place amid this bewildering phantas- 
magoria. 

A very perceptible decadence in popular taste is as 
obvious in kindred fields: in the press with its blatant 
tabloids and the capsule wisdom of its omniscient col- 
umnists, in'the magazines where pictures have supplanted 
the printed word, and in the lurid fiction of our times 


which resorts to every kind of tawdry advertising and 
promotion to camouflage the inanity and the puerility of 
its content. 


Our colleagues in the field of Mathematics—long a 
respected and valuable discipline—are beginning in simi- 
lar measure, though to a slightly less accelerated degree, 
to notice the same effect. Those subjects that examine 
our minds, probe our thinking, train our memories, re- 
quire exact definition, and tolerate neither laxity nor 
evasiveness—all alike are repellent to an age that is 
ensnared by the superficial and the spectacular. Sub- 
stitutes for both Latin and Mathematics are ‘freely of- 
fered, substitutes but not an equivalent, notably the so- 
called Social Sciences, which are neither social nor sci- 
ences, in the proper sense of the word. The crux of the 
matter is that in the case either of the Classics or of 
Mathematics hard work yields to “glamor” and to quick, 
easy returns. Whatever requires patience and long con- 
tinued application is scorned as outmoded or unneces- 
sary, and quite out of keeping with the restless spirit of 
our time—not merely in higher or in secondary education 
but even at the primary level! 


Some may say that one should have faith in the essen- 
tial soundness and judgment of our students in the be- 
lief that, whatever their momentary shortcomings and 
intellectual miasma, they will turn out all right in the 
end, and will prevail over the illusions that temporarily 
fetch and deceive them. Yet this is exactly the argument 
that was advanced a generation or more ago in the case 
of Greek, with a result that it is only too painful to 
recall. Whatever the good wishes of its supposed bene- 
factors of the time, Greek is nil or almost so as a 
linguistic discipline. I am not, of course, referring to 
the warmed over version of it in English translation 
that still persists in some of our colleges, a pathetic 
shadow of its former glory. 


The simple fact of the matter is that Latin is not 
glamorous. It requires—to do it justice—hard and 
patient work, over a space of years, with a constant 
accumulation of information that must be kept in order. 
It is the height of folly to gainsay this fact and to 
attempt, as some do, to make Latin “interesting,” as if 
a stern task could ever be interesting, whether it be 
Latin or football practice. The publication of text 
books adorned with pictures or movie stills, the tie-in 
with a patriotic motif, or the attempt to divert attention 
from the business of learning Latin to purely extrinsic 
pursuits will deceive no one for long—least of all the 
students. Projects in building Roman temples, or dress- 
ing in Roman garments, and the like, belong within the 
province of history or archaeology, and have no real re- 
lationship to the proper function of learning Latin, which 
is now, as it always has been, to read Latin. 


It must in candor be admitted that the teaching of 
Latin has progressed a long way from the dolorous 
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and often gruesome aspect of it that we have all read 
about in the British novelists, like Thackeray and Dick- 
ens. It has become increasingly humane and intelligent, 
a certain judicious short-cutting has been wisely intro- 
duced, and the entire subject matter has been, and is 
being presented in an up to date and reasonable fashion. 
However, this does not justify a ridiculous streamlining 
or denial of what is necessary or valuable, like Latin 
composition, or a departure from the main purpose of 
the subject, or a catering to the whimsies of textbook 
publishers, many of whom are frankly venal, despite 
their sanctimonious protestations of a deep and abiding 
interest. I have no quarrel with those sincere teachers 
who make use of various gadgets and appurtenances in 
a praiseworthy effort to facilitate and to foster learning— 
so long as a proper balance is maintained and the real 
issue is kept in mind. Students are never deceived for 
long, whatever their age; and the result of a well meant 
fraud is often its own undoing. 


By all this, I do not mean to imply that Latin is 
universally regarded with a baleful eye or that it lacks 
its number of sincere friends. Our colleagues in the 
fields of Mathematics and the modern languages, includ- 
ing English, are beset with many of the same ills, even 
as they are belabored with similar problems. The job 
of learning forms and idioms by heart is not restricted 
to Latin alone, and the same ennui that seems to be 
associated with the teaching and the learning of Latin 
has its counterpart in kindred subjects. The jaded and 


restless minds of our contemporary students find Wash- 
ington Irving and Macaulay as hopelessly out of date, 
as mannered, and as dull as the orations of Cicero or 
the histories of Livy. 


As I have said, I do not intend to suggest that Latin 
has no friends outside the circle of its immediate prac- 
titioners and their associates. Pious, well-meant words 
are being constantly spoken in its behalf, especially on 
state occasions and even at meetings of educators. But 
the hard realities of practical fact often belie the 
theories and the good wishes that aré so glibly uttered 
in public places. No one save a few will deny in the 
abstract the benefits of a classical training, but few 
actually do anything concretely for the cause—which, 
like many another, is left simply to wither on the vine. 


Perhaps my opinions and my strictures have dealt too 
narrowly with secondary schools alone. But the picture 
in the colleges—alas—is even worse. Save in the largest 
universities, Greek is nil and Latin is all too often ap- 
proaching zero as its limit. Well trained men and 
women after years of preparation and wrestling with 
the intricacies of Classical Philology find themselves with 
nothing save ancient history and classical civilization to 
reward their labors and to inspire their researches. 
Again, I except the Catholic colleges which require— 
note the word—the study of Latin and often of Greek 


as well as at least a part of the work leading to the 
arts degree. 


I should like to insert here a portion of a news item 
which appeared in the New York Times of Sunday, 
February 20, 1949. The headline reads “DEATH 
BLOWS SEEN FOR ENGLISH STUDY”; the sub- 
head, “150 Educators Warned Here That Subject Is 
Meeting Resistance of Students.” The first four para- 
graphs follow: 


The possibility that the study of English in the schools 
and colleges of the United States “is beginning to die” 
was suggested yesterday at the annual mid-winter meet- 
ing of the School and College Conference on English in 
= Princeton Club, Park Avenue and Thirty-ninth 

treet. 

Speaking to 150 educators, Norris E. Orchard of the 
faculty of the Loomis School, Windsor, Conn., recording 
secretary of the conference, questioned whether the study 
of English, and especially of English literature, did not 
now stand “about where Latin stood in 1920.” 

He raised the question after reporting the results of 
a survey of 375 graduates of leading secondary schools 
who were honor students in English and who now are 
studying in colleges and graduate schools. Among its 
results, the survey showed that 77 per cent of those polled 
had no intention of pursuing English as a major subject 
of study. 

“We saw the Latin teachers stand back and watch the 
death of the study of classics,” Mr. Orchard said, “and 
in some schools we can observe the same process taking 
place in the study of modern languages, primarily 
French.”’? 

Such then are problems that beset us—many and 
varied as they are and whatever their cause. 


But what of a remedy? It would be the height of 
folly merely to assay the temper of our times and to 
let it go at that. 


I wish a remedy were as readily available and as 
easy to discover as criticism alone. I have no panacaea 
or even a palliative for the ills that lurk within. Many, 
if not most of them, are due not to the indifference or 
the mistakes of teachers but rather to those insuperable 
factors that I have already discussed—which no intuitive 
formula or magical incantation will suffice to disperse 
or to rout. 

However, I should like to make bold to set forth a 
suggestion or two in which I trust I am not alone in 
believing; and this I do with no air of thinking that the 
idea is either a cure-all or unheard of by anyone else. 


For too long a time we who profess the Classics have 
fought merely a rear-guard action, and have passively 
acquiesced in the trend of our times, which has all too 
obviously swung away from the Classics, and into a 
newer but manifestly a not more salubrious direction. 
Little by little, we have yielded to the encroachments of 
the modern languages, to science, and to the so-called 
“Social Sciences.” We have never very steadfastly 


2 Reprinted by permission of the New York Times. 
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adhered to the idea of a minimum or a maximum re- 
quirement of Latin or of Greek, on the supposition that 
students—however immature—are qualified to choose 
what is best for themselves. Herein, I believe, reposes 
a sophistry or a misconception which most of us 
quietly disapprove but seldom actively try to oppose. 
Students, not merely of school age, but of college years 
as well, are not and never have been the best judges 
of their own destiny. To lay before them a promiscuous 
group of courses and to allow them to choose at will is 
the height of folly, as many of them will testify, if not 
at the moment, at least when greater maturity has given 
them a better and sounder perspective. It has been my 
experience, more often than I should care to say, to talk 
with a former pupil who has rebuked me for not having 
been more stern in requiring Latin of him, while he 
was here at school. In this connection, it will come as 
no surprise to most of us that even the first and the 
second year students at the Harvard Law School are now 
to be required to take the same prescribed courses with 
no electives; and this applies to persons of voting age. 


Perhaps some-one will say that allowing a free choice 
is more “democratic” and in keeping with the working 
of our country’s governmental processes and their spirit. 
May I humbly suggest an illustration that I think 
a propos’ No one will deny that the United States 
Navy is a vital part of our democracy; and yet, aboard 
ship, a captain is as absolute an autocrat as any oriental 
despot—if he chooses so to be. No one has ever dis- 
covered in this fact an antinomy of any sort or a con- 
tradiction of the basic principles of our democracy. 
Though I should not lightly compare the classics master 
with the master of a war vessel, I think that the one 
might well learn from the authority of the other, while 
not forgetting that democracy let loose deteriorates into 
ochlocracy or mob rule. 


Still others of a more optimistic sort prefer to wait, 
as the saying is, “for the pendulum to swing back,” in the 
hope that every action has its equal and opposite reaction. 
While not disputing this immutable law of physical 
science, I hardly see that it applies in our case. We 
have been waiting for too long a time already—with 
what mournful results I have already attempted to set 
forth. I do not disbelieve the essential soundness or 
goodness of our young aspirants; and yet I fear that 
they are hardly likely to be sufficiently enlightened to 
embrace a subject that even many of their elders too 
often regard with a malevolent eye. A certain amount 
of authority is vitally necessary; and, if this authority 
is not possible or applicable, a positive, vigorous state- 
ment of its need should be unflinchingly and resolutely 
presented that our position may always be clear and 
steadfastly maintained. The quality and the ideals of 
education are reasonably constant and should not greatly 
vary from one generation to the next. Twenty centuries 


of classical training should not be without their impact 
on our own time, at least until a proved and acceptable 
substitute has been devised. In the multiplicity of new 
theories I have not as yet discovered any new formula 
that may properly be considered a worthwhile alternative. 

I am not one of those who believe—with the present 
incumbent of the White House—that higher education 
should be open to all or at least to all who aspire to-it; 
for in this policy we shall see a further decline in the 
quality, side by side with an increase in the quantity, of 
educational substance—which means still less Latin and 
Greek. Higher education is not the destiny of all, nor 
is higher education something to be constantly levelled 
down until it has lost all its significance, and deteriorated 
into a mere formula for which anyone—however unen- 
lightened—may qualify. 

I have already spoken, rather unfavorably, of the 
courses of study fostered by the armed services during 
the late war. I ought to make one exception, with some 
reservation. We have all been impressed with the tre- 
mendous progress made by thousands of students, work- 
ing under great pressure, in learning foreign languages, 
notably Japanese and Russian. Though the purpose of 
this study was not always consonant with the idea of a 
more leisurely and scholarly enterprise such as obtains 
in peacetime, yet from it we may derive a useful lesson 
and perhaps a new approach to our own immediate 
problem. 

The teaching of language—ancient or modern—has all 
too often become encrusted with certain inflexible notions 
and certain undeviating formulae, probably because of 
the multiplication of grammars, and of the idiosyn- 
cracies of individual teachers who have become lost in 
the intricacies of their own devotion to language as 
language, quite apart from its cultural and humanizing 
aspects. A new and more realistic attitude is one of 
the by-products of war-time necessity: the idea that 
language is an organic whole, that it can be assimilated 
more rapidly if need be, and that a streamlining of its 
disciplinary features can be accomplished without a com- 
plete loss of its cultural impact. More specifically, what 
one means is that the five Latin declensions or the four 
conjugations can be learned at once in their relationship 
to one another, instead of individually over a longer 
space of time and with little awareness of their unity. 
However faulty this type of indoctrination may be, it 
has its advantages which can be translated to the study 
of Latin, no less than to the study of Japanese, Russian, 
or Swahili. For an adequate examination of this topic, 
I commend to you a reading of the main address deliv- 
ered before the Secondary Education Board in March 
1947 by Dr. Henry L. Smith, Jr., Director of Foreign 
Language Training, United States Department of State.3 


3An outline of the address appeared in the annual report of 
the Secondary Education Board for 1947 (Milton, Mass., 1947). 
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A policy of temporizing or of opportunism is usually 
to be scorned per se; and yet teachers of Latin must be 
alert to make the most of their chances, such as they 
may be. May I, for a moment, discuss a kind of solution 
that we have attempted here in the Boys’ School at 
Milton Academy ? 


For many years our traditional Latin course has been 
one of six years’ duration, covering grades seven through 
twelve, or forms one through six. Finding, however, 
that some of our pupils come to us in grades eight or 
nine with little or no Latin, we have superimposed upon 
the traditional course, or rather placed beside it, a four 
year course as well, which merges with the original 
one at grade eleven; and, in spite of some short-cutting, 
enables us to bring into the fold a sizeable group of 
people who might otherwise have skipped Latin alto- 
gether. We are thus teaching concurrently two sets of 
Latin beginning courses at two different age levels, 
that everyone may have some Latin and may be able 
to continue it as long as he can—even though we have 
no specific requirement of Latin at all. The result is 
that we have more Latin now than we have had for 
some time, granted that there is less of it at the highest 
level—a phenomenon that is not peculiar to this school, 
by any manner of means. 


To make the picture still more confused, may I add a 
further detail? Finding that we have a group of boys 
coming to us from elsewhere into our ninth grade 
level with a year of Latin at the alpha level (in terms 
of the Secondary Education Board classification), we 
are introducing a third course; so that at the ninth 
grade level next year we shall have three kinds of Latin 
simultaneously: Latin for those who have had it for 
two years, for those who have had it for one year, and 
for those who have had it not at all. I do not recom- 
mend this as a perfect system of classical pedagogy. I 
cite it merely as an illustration of what I mean by op- 
portunism of the better sort, and as an example of the 
expedients to which Latin teachers are forced if they 
must cope with the kind of curriculum in which they 
find themselves in this year of grace. 


From all this evidence—sketchy and faulty as it may 
be—one can discover that the teaching of the Classics 
is an uncertain and arduous task, too little regarded in 
proportion to its worth and often without any palpable 
reward. Once the undoubted center and core of liberal 
study, it has been relegated to the perimeter of most 
curricula, to which it clings only through the devotion 
and the unflagging energy of those who profess it and 
those who are still conscious of its enduring benefits. 
Of its future course, no one can speak with assurance; 
but we all know that the way will be hard and beset 
with difficulties, many of them quite beyond our power 
to alter or alleviate. Eternal vigilance will be the price 
not merely of liberty but of the destiny of classical 


studies; and long may they flourish—however grudging 
and recalcitrant and abounding in shadows the world 
about us. 

May I conclude in lighter vein by telling a humorous 
anecdote that may contain within itself the heart of the 
problem and the essence of all our ills? 


Some time ago, a disgruntled school teacher handed in 
her resignation with the following comment: 


“In our schools today, the teachers are afraid of the 
principals, the principals are afraid of the superinten- 
dents, the superintendents are afraid of the school board, 
the board members are afraid of the parents, the parents 
are afraid of the children, and the children are afraid 
of nobody.” 

James ALBERT CARTER 
MILTON ACADEMY 
MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


REVIEWS 


Epigrammata: Greek Inscriptions in Verse, from 
the Beginnings to the Persian Wars. By Pau 
FRIEDLANDER, with the collaboration of Hersert B. 
Horrteit. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1948. Pp. 198. $5.00. 


This volume, begun thirty years ago, is an important 
collection of epigrammata, or inscriptions in verse. It 
will serve as a beginning of a much needed revision of 
Kaibel’s Epigrammata Graeca (Berlin, 1878), on which 
Professor Werner Peek is supposed to be working also, 
although his article “Griechische Epigramme,” 
MDAI(A), LXVI (1941-43), 47-86, 170-217, seems not 
to have been used. Unfortunately this new book stops 
with the Persian Wars, after which come some of the 
best epigrammata. An example is that cited, in trans- 
lation only, on the wrapper, and mentioned (p. 1) as 
belonging “to civilized mankind,” but nowhere quoted 
or discussed in the book itself. It is the most famous 
of all (cf. the poem of Simonides in Diehl, Anthologia 
Lyrica Graeca, II, p. 94, No. 92). It is often used 
today, as might have been said. For example, it occurs 
in the Greek (which repeats several times the wailing 
sound of EI) on the statue at the entrance to the 
University of Mississippi, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and elsewhere. 


Tell them in Lacedaemon, passerby, 
That here obedient to their law we lie! 


is a poor translation (I prefer éypam to vopipots). 
If such inscriptions as No. 96 (ca. 490-480 B.c.), No. 
127 (dated before the middle of the fifth century B.c., 
and surely after 480), No. 128 (to be dated ca. 480), 
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and No. 147 (to be dated ca. 475) are included, surely 
there should have been included as well the memorial 
of the three hundred Spartans! Also worthy of in- 
clusion is such a couplet on well-watered Corinth as 
that found in Simonides (Diehl, op. cit., II, p. 93, No. 
90), which was actually engraved on a stone in 
Salamis (cf. JOAI, II [1899], 227). Two pages (141 
f.) are devoted to the Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
elegiac epigram, found both in Simonides (Diehl, op. cit., 
II, p. 88, No. 76) and on a base in the Agora. No 
unpublished epigrams have been given, and not all 
those published have been included. There is un- 
fortunately only one illustration, the funerary column 
of Xenvares of Corcyra, used as a frontispiece. 


The archaic epigrams are arranged according to 
form: hexametric, elegiac, dactylic, and iambic and 
trochaic, with a special introduction for each. Pre- 
ceding these sections, there is a general introduction 
(pp. 1-6). Here special mention is made (pp. 2 f.) 
of inscriptions indicating a dialogue between the 
passerby and the tomb (cf. Nos. 5 and 139 a); yet 
no reference is made to the article in which I discuss 
in detail, with full documentation, the development of 
the dialogue-epigram (Anatolian Studies Presented to 
Sir William Mitchell Ramsay [Manchester, 1923], pp. 
341-53). Shakespeare’s memorial inscription 

And curst be he that moves my bones! 

is quoted (p. 1 [however, the actual inscription does not 
have the word “that,” but the short form y‘]; cf. p. 
14, No. 5), but no reference is made to the numerous 
examples which I have published from later classical 
times (cf., eg., the references in AJP, XXXI [1910], 
403), or to my remarks in Excavations at Olynthus, 
Part XI (Baltimore, Md., 1942), xi. 


The Greek text of each selection is preceded by notes 
on the place of origin, but often the publication data 
are omitted: here the scholar must turn for details 
to other publications, among them Antony E. Raubit- 
schek’s Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Archaeological Institute of America, 
1949). The commentary which the book under review 
provides deals mostly with grammar and forms, and 
gives interesting literary parallels. It is, however, weak 
on the historical and archaeological side; here, too, 
one will have to turn elsewhere, especially to the work 
of Raubitschek just cited. That work presents many 
of the epigrams which appear in our present volume, 
and publishes them with a better and fuller treatment, 
with illustrations of the stones, exhaustive bibliography, 
detailed commentary, and prosopographic notes. The 
following table of correspondences lists a few of the 
selections common to Friedlander and Raubitschek; 
citation is by selection number; the letters in paren- 
theses call attention to remarks which will be found at 
the end of the table. 


Friedlander Raubitschek Remarks 


328 (p. 358) (a) 


(i) 


(i) 
(k) 


(1) 
(m) 


Friedlander’s Nos. 12 d, 22 a, 58, 95 b, and 131-32 
are not in Raubitschek’s collection. 

(a) R. has Ko, the beginning of the dedicator’s 
name. 

(b) R. devotes three and one-half pages to it; F. 
less than half a page. 

(c) Should be printed as two hexameters, not as 
one continuous line; F. restores the name of Demo- 
chares, but fails to list it in his index. 

(d) R. gives three additional lines. 
not x[a]p’. 


Read x[ai] w’, 


(e) R. has two pages of commentary to F.’s seven 
lines. 

(f) Read not dlxodovc]; 
Fb]exev, not Oinobios is not 
a herald, but a member of the yévog Kyovtxov. 


12 b,c 
12 e 374 
12 f 326 (b) 
13 
15 50 (c) 
21 a 178 
21 b 44 
22 b 210 (d) ; 
22 25 
38 22 
39 40 
48 6 (e) 
96 28 
102 322 
105 295 (f) 
: 106 a 190 (g) 
106 b 245 
108 64 
109 24 
116 53 
: 122 a 48 
122 b 278 
122 c 234 
122 d 162 
&§ 123 a 133 (h) 
123 b 372 
| q 123 c 66 
123 d 115 
124 148 
127 283 = 
i 128 229 
129 236 
134 224 
i 141 290 
ay 145 168 
147 296 
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(gz) Read ot not dv 
(h) The name II ven is not on the stone; F. omits 
the signature of Kresilas. 


(i) R. restores this quite differently. 


(j) Read pavtetwov (and interpret as = pavtetdv, 
‘of oracles’), not udvtewv, ‘of seers.’ 

(k) The final letter epsilon, all that is left of a 
personal name, shows that the dedicator was a woman, 
not a man. On vases women appear as potters and 
painters; some scholars, like Hauser, believe in a 
“Timagora” instead of Timagoras (cf. F. Hauser, 
JDAI, X [1895], 157, note 7; cf. also Hauser’s revision 
of A. Furtwangler and K. Reichhold, Griechische 
Vasenmalerei, Ser. 2, Text [Munich, 1909], p. 268, 
note 3), and even in ‘tAwgic’’ instead of Aovgis 
as the name of the famous vase-painter. 

(1) Read dyvievtt, not dyvubévt. Meritt is cited 
by name, but no reference is made to his article in 
Hesperia, XVI (1947), 289. 


(m) R.’s restoration is different. 


It is regrettable that the Greek text is always given 
in Ionic, and does not reproduce, as Raubitschek does, 
the Attic Greek forms of the original. For example, 
the combination kappa plus sigma or chi plus sigma 
is always represented in the book by xi. Now xi 


proper does occur in No, 123, so that it is impossible 
to tell the difference. On the other hand, many peculiar 
spellings of proper names are kept, such as “Aegitthus” 


(No. 5), where the text has Aiyitowo. I should pre- 
fer the English rendering “Aegisthus,” since the single 
theta stands for a double theta, which in turn equals 
sigma theta. A few minor suggestions follow. 


Page 8, and Nos. 16, 42, and others: there should 
be a reference to C. Karouzos, “Ayakua 
(Athens: Ikaros, 1946). 


Page 54: for Poulson read Poulsen. 


Page 60: Brunn-Bruckmann, Plate 394, reproduces 
the famous Munich statue of a drunken woman; it 
does not show the vase from Skyros with the inscrip- 
tion oivogéeos. The word just cited probably has a 
double meaning, referring both to the woman and to 
the name of the vase (cf. Wolters, MDAI(A), 
XXXVIII [1913], 196, and my article in AJA, XIII 
[1909], 30-38). Reference should be made to 7G, XII, 
Part 8, p. 178, No. 679. The “hopelessly puzzling in- 
scription” on the frieze of the Siphnian—not the 
Cnidian—treasury at Delphi should be discussed, and 
the text given, at least. 


Page 65:on the history of the elegy, see the intro- 
duction to K. F. Smith’s The Elegies of Albius Tibullus 
(New York, 1913), pp. 13-29, the best account of 
which I know anywhere. 


Page 86: the text given of the Croesus elegiac coup- 
let is mine, with the omission of the punctuation marks 
in my copy. Credit is wrongly given to. Paul Clement, 
who evidently showed Friedlander my photograph of 
my squeeze without permission or acknowledgment. I 
am the only archaeologist who has seen the stone itself 
(cf. Hesperia, Suppl. VIII [1949], 363 f., and Plate 48). 

Pages 99, 197: for Pythieum read Pythium. 

Page 101: for Cleone read Cleonae. 

Page 117, No. 123 b: for Botlitc restore Botlhos, 
in view of my Icaria inscription, Hesperia, XVII 
(1948), 141 f. 

Page 121: for E(i)vodia read ’Ev(v) odin, especially 
since “Ennodia” is used in the translation for Enodia, 
a Hecate-type diety, as shown by Clement in his article, 
“A Note on the Thessalian Cult of Enodia,” Hesperia, 
VIII (1939), 200. 

Page 139: a similar archaic head of a herm is in the 
Cincinnati Art Museum (loaned by Professor W. T. 
Semple), and there is another (unpublished) in the 
Robinson Collection at the University of Mississippi. 


Page 146, No. 156: for maa, cf. AJA, XLVI 
(1942), 180. 


Pages 162-65, No. 177: here are given inscriptions 
on vases, many of which are later than the Persian 
Wars. For additions to Friedlander’s list, cf. Rolfe, 
HSPh, ITI (1891), 89-101; Wolters, MDAI(A), 
XXXVIII (1913), 193-202; Beazley, AJA, XXXI 
(1927), 345-53; XXIII (1929), 361-67; XXXIX (1935), 
475-88; XLV (1941), 593-602. 

Davip M. Rosinson 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


Euripides: Selected Plays. Edited with Introduction, 
Metrical Synopsis, and Commentary by D. F. W. 
vAN Lennep. Part I: The Alkestis. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1949. Pp. 156. 6.50 guilders. 


The Alcestis as here presented is the first in a pro- 
jected series of Euripidean plays under the editorship 
of Dr. van Lennep. The editor’s Prefatory Note states: 
“My object in the first place is to throw such light 
on the matter which is dealt with as will be conducive 
to a better understanding of the poet’s personality and 
outlook on human life.” The only remarks on the text 
are in explanation of one or two deviations from Mur- 
ray’s Oxford text. The only remarks on grammar are 
in explanation of one or two tense usages of im- 
mediate relevance for understanding a passage. The 
editor’s main concern, in introduction and commentary, 
is with the poet’s thought and dramatic art, and on 
these matters I know of no other edition of the Alcestis 
that has more acute and perceptive analysis. The 
reader with some facility in Greek will surely receive 
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a higher appreciation of the play as a piece of literature 
than he would from a traditional school text. 


Doubtless continental students who come to Euripides 
have adequate facility in Greek, will be able to profit 
from explication du texte, will feel no need for minute 
grammatical and linguistic exegesis. But with us the 
Alcestis is likely to be (as it is eminently suited to be) 
among the student's first ventures in reading a piece of 
Greek literature as a whole, and the commentary is the 
natural place for the irreducible minimum of informa- 
tion he requires. Between 1938 and 1944 the Clarendon 
Press issued a series of editions of Euripidean plays 
(D. L. Page, Medea; J. D. Denniston, Electra; M. 
Platnauer, /phigenia in Tauris; A. S. Owen, Jon; E. R. 
Dodds, Bacchae) with copious commentaries. I have 
thought them too copious, too prone to make the text a 
vehicle for general education in philology; but there 
can be no question that they are more useful tools for 
teacher and student than the work under review. 


Van Lennep’s interpretations take cognizance of the 
latest studies on the play. Two points are worth re- 
porting. He suggests that a key to Alcestis’ character 
is her ambition for doxa; and he points out that the 
studied ambiguities at crucial points in the play are 
calculated to promote verisimilitude and harmonize dis- 
parate versions of the myth. Is it a mark of the grow- 
ing dominance of our language that this work printed 
in Holland and presumably for Dutch readers is in 
English? The English is virtually flawless; such slips 
as there are are the printer’s rather than the author’s. 


Moses Hapas 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A History of Greek Literature in Graphic Form. 
By Anprew Otiver. With a foreword by Jonn H. 
Fintey, Jr. Boston: Privately Printed, 1948. Pp. 42. 
$1.30. (May be obtained from the author at 198 Aspin- 
wall Avenue, Brookline 46, Mass.) 


This little book presents in chronological order forty- 
two Greek authors from Homer to Athenaeus. To each 
is devoted one page at the top of which appears his 
name together with his birthplace and dates. Below are 
seven questions to which his name is the answer. By 
the wording of these questions, seven facts or literary 
comments about him are presented. This is a tight 
mold into which to fit all these authors, no matter what 
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their remains or later influence, and thus there is an 
unbalance in the presentation. The question method 
might at first seem arresting, but it turns out to be 
monotonous, for we end with so many separate facts 
about so many people. Had the magic seven for each 
author been combined in one brief, lively paragraph 
about him I believe we should have fared better—and 
this with due regard still given to the “graphic” form 
announced in the title. To this reviewer the book is 
a pleasant curiosity rather than a really useful work. 


ELLENOR SWALLOW 


BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Hellas: A Short History of Ancient Greece. 
By C. E. Rosinson. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1948. Pp. 201. $3.00. 


This is an American reprint of Zito Hellas which 
was published in Great Britain and reviewed in CW, 
XLII (1948-49), 14. It is an excellent short history 
which pays particular attention to the cultural contribu- 
tions of the ancient Greeks, with many quotations from 
their literature. The language of the book shows the 
influence of the war-time during which it was composed. 
Sparta is “totalitarian” and the Krypteia is an ancient 
Gestapo by whom dangerous Helots were “liquidated.” 
The Thirty Tyrants of Athens are “quislings.” The 
comparison of Pericles to Stalin (p. 70) sounds rather 
unhappy today. 

The chapter on Hellenistic Culture is hardly adequate. 
It seems a pity also that in the reprinting the few errors 
in proof reading were not corrected. 

The book is well written, interesting, and of real 
value. The illustrations are well chosen, the map clear, 
and the chronological table very useful for the casual 
reader. 


WaALLace E, CALDWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department will deal with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items will be welcomed. Also wel- 
come will be items for the section on Personalia, which will deal 
with appointments, promotions, fellowships, and other profes- 
sionally significant activities of our colleagues in high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 


The fifth annual Northwestern State College Foreign 
Language Conference will be held on April 28 and 
29, 1950, at Natchitoches, Louisiana. The guest lec- 
turers will be Professor H. Carrington Lancaster of 
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Johns Hopkins University and Professor Lawrence S. 
Poston, Jr. of the University of Oklahoma. The theme 
of this year’s Conference is “Languages for Living.” 
The maximum time which can be allowed a paper is 
twenty minutes, but shorter papers are most welcome. 
A paper may represent literary or linguistic research, 
or methods, or the like. Those interested in reading 
papers are requested to write promptly to Professor 
G. Waldo Dunnington, Director of the Conference, 
Box 1084, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, giving title of the paper and number of 
minutes required for presentation. 


A NEW GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


IEp. Note: The following stat t, of i to New Testa- 
ment scholars, has just been issued by the University of Chicago 
Press.] 

The last unabridged Greek-English dictionary of the 
New Testament was J. H. Thayer’s work, published in 
1886, with a corrected edition in 1889, and often re- 
published. In its day, this was an excellent work. 
Much of it, however, has been rendered obsolete by the 
many developments in New Testament study since that 
time. Several smaller New Testament dictionaries are 
available which pay some attention to the newer data, 
but it has long been an axiom of New Testament 
scholars that a new unabridged lexicon was vitally 
necessary. 


The University of Chicago Press has for some time 
been giving serious consideration to the publication of 
such a dictionary. Independently of their efforts, the 
Lutheran Academy for Scholarship, of the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, had advocated preparation of 
a translation into English of Walter Bauer’s excellent 
German lexicon of New Testament Greek (third edition, 
1937). In 1949 the necessary funds were put at its 
disposal by the church body mentioned. Happily, these 
two enterprises were merged when the Press and the 
Church entered into a contract November 30, 1949, to 
produce an unabridged lexicon of the Greek New Testa- 
ment for English-speaking students. The new dictionary, 
based on the fourth revised edition of Bauer’s lexicon 
(which is soon to appear), will be ready in about four 
years’ time. 


The editors of this work are Dr. William Arndt, 
Professor of New Testament at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, and Dr. F. W. Gingrich, now on leave 
of absence from Albright College, Reading, Pa. 
Dr. M. M. Mathews, who is the editor of the Dic- 
tionary Department of the Press, is advising them on 
lexicographical procedure. Dr. Arndt is working in 
St. Louis (Concordia Seminary, 801 DeMun Avenue, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri), and Dr. Gingrich is at the 
University of Chicago Press (5750 Ellis Avenue, 


Chicago 37, Illinois). They invite suggestions as to 
form and content of the dictionary from all interested 
persons. 


N. Y. U. ANNOUNCES LATIN CONTEST 


New York University’s Baird Memorial Latin Contest 
for 1950 will be held on Saturday, April 1, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. Coleman H. Benedict, contest director 
and classics instructor at Washington Square College. 


Created te give secondary-school Latin students an 
opportunity to test their ability to read Latin prose at 
sight in open competition, the Baird Contest has been 
held at Washington Square College annually since it 
was first organized in 1935. Each year the number of 
contestants has increased. Last year 652 students from 
127 public, private, and parochial schools took part. 


Contestants are divided into five geographical regions, 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens-Long Island-Richmond, 
Bronx-Westchester-Connecticut, and New Jersey, and 
in each region into lower and upper groups, consisting 
of second-year and third-year Latin students respec- 
tively. In each group and region, separate individual 
and team prizes are awarded. 


Last year’s gold medals for the highest individual 
scores were won by Richard Margolin, Polytechnic 
Preparatory School, Brooklyn, and William J. Kehoe, 
Chatham High School, Chatham, New Jersey. Bronze 
urns as awards for the winning teams went to Poly- 
technic Preparatory School and Hunter College High 
School, Manhattan. 


Contest staff members have endeavored to deliver invi- 
tations and entry forms to all Latin teachers in New 
York City and in the suburbs as far as Stamford, Pough- 
keepsie, and Trenton; any teacher who has not received 
detailed information and necessary forms may obtain 
them by writing Dr. Benedict at 644 East Building, 
New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, 
N. Y. Closing date for applications is Friday, March 17. 
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